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be attuned to the celebration of the arts of benevolence and peace ; and 
happier will it be than it now is, when, as in the present instance, they 
paint the sufferings and blighting influence, rather than the factitious 
charms and glories, of international strife. 

" Once I beheld a captive, whom the wars 

Had made an inmate of the prison-house, 

Cheering with wicker work, (that almost seem'd 

To him a sort of play,) his dreary hours. 

I asked his story. In my native tongue, 

(Long use had made it easy as his own,) 

He answered thus. Before these wars began, 

I dwelt upon the willowy banks of Loire. 

I married one, who from my boyish days 

Had been my playmate. One morn, I'll ne'er forget ! 

While choosing out the fairest little twigs, 

To wrap a cradle for our child unborn, 

We heard the tidings that the,Conscript-lot 

Had fallen on me. It came like a death-knell ; 

The mother perished ; but the babe survived ; 

And, ere my parting day, his rocking couch 

I made complete, and saw him sleeping smile — 

The smile that played erst on the cheek of her, 

Who lay clay cold. Alas ! the hour soon came, 

That forced my fetter'd arms to quit my child. 

And whether now he lives to deck with flowers 

The sod upon his mother's grave, or lies, 

Beneath it by her side, I ne'er could learn. 

I think he's gone ; and now I only wish 

For liberty and home, that I may see, 

And stretch myself, and die upon the grave." 



ONENESS OP THE PEOPLE. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

" United we stand, divided we fall." 
" To divide and conquer," was policy which enabled Rome to subju- 
gate the world. The People of Christendom have been subjugated to a 
more than Roman rule, by this very policy, carried out in a different 
form. There are no interests that appertain to human nature which do 
not identify the people of all countries, clime, and color, and naturally 
tend to their unity. As God is one, so by the constitution of HiaJntelli- 
gent creation, His human children ought to be united by stronger ties 
than those of consanguinity in all the oneness of a single family. But 
the people hav; been divided, and the sceptre has departed from them — 
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their crown has fallen in the dust, and titled strangers to humanity have 
devoured their substance, plucking it even from among the thorns of their 
poverty. What have the people of Christendom gained by these suicidal 
divisions — these bitter and obstinate nationalities ? by having been 
clanned and pitted against each other for so many centuries of malignant 
and murderous strife ? What but the bitterest apples of Sodom have 
grown for them on the banks of that dead sea of blood, which they have 
shed in mutual slaughter ? What have they reaped from the battle fields 
of Europe, but burning sheaves of ruin? a harvest of living serpents to 
feed at their veins, and to poison the sweat of labor, and cut its sinews in 
the field and factory. It is enough to make one's heart bleed to see how 
they have been divided and conquered — conquered as no captives of Al- 
exander or Csesar were ever conquered. Divided nationally against 
themselves, how have they fallen ! What poverty and misery and mon- 
strous inequalities of civil and social condition have they brought upon 
themselves, by submitting to be arrayed against each other as mutual 
enemies ! Even in view of the lighest consequence of war — the waste of 
property and the burden of taxes — might not the people say, " Shall the 
sword devour forever ?" The people of Europe owe ten thousand mil- 
lion of dollars on the old slaughter bills of the past. One thousand mil- 
lions more are annually extorted from their substance and industry to 
prepare for stupendous campaigns of mutual butchery hereafter. Now, 
then, if they can be induced, in view of these awful facts, to think, feel, 
and say, We, it will be a grand step towards the magnificent condition of 
universal brotherhood. Let them once learn to aggregate themselves 
into one people, and to aggregate the expenses of their family quarrels 
into one sum, into one common debt, and the sword which they have so 
long lifted against each other, would appear to them a dagger sharpened 
for their own bosoms. Let them begin to say, we owe ten thousand 
millions of dollars for reddening the fields and rivers of Europe with our 
blood — every hour of our labor, and every loaf of bread, and every arti- 
cle of clothing, and every leaf of the bible is taxed (too grievously to be 
borne by our hungry poverty) to pay the interest of this vast sum. This 
debt is a body of death chained to our necks as we go to our toil. It en- 
slaves us to want, misery, and social degradation. It was our inheritance 
at birth — it is almost the only thing we own with certainty in this life. 
Its obligations are more inexorable than the debt of nature — for death 
receipts all the bills we owe to mortals and mortality. But this debt 
must be the heritage of our posterity to the latest generations. We must 
hand it down to them undiminished, and as inevitable as mortality-r-a 
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vampire to suck at their veins, and leave the slimy trail of poverty on all 
the works and walks of labor. But this is merely what we owe, not what 
we have paid, for self-immolation on the bloody altar of war. What we 
have paid is beyond the computation of arithmetic. It is all sunken in 
that gulf of ruin which we have dug with the sword to drown our liberties 
in. Nor is this all. This bleeding of the people to pamper the cannibal 
appetites of war, is going on with unequalled rapidity. We are compelled 
to pay one thousand millions of dollars annually for preparations for war 
in time of peace ! and this in addition to all that is taken from our sub- 
stance to pay the human slaughter bills of other ages. People of Chris- 
tendom ! war has laid this burning incumbrance upon us — and the burden 
grows the heavier at every thought and word of war. Let us sit down 
together and estimate the breadth, depth, and blackness of that sulphure- 
ous chasm which divides between philanthropy and that suicidal patriotism 
which in heart, is the most malignant type of selfishness. Let us strike 
hands in everlasting covenant, no more to worship the silken rags of na- 
tionalities, that are raised with their beastial emblems to seduce us to 
fields of mutual butchery. Let us lift up our united voice " like the voice 
of many waters," and send it in one swelling volume across the whole 
continent of humanity, until the whole earth resounds with the joyous 
shout — " We are brethren, and war will we learn no more." 



"FRIENDLY INTERNATIONAL ADDRESSES." 

In the March and May numbers of the Advocate, the Editor has given a brief history of 
the origin and progress of this great and interesting social movement, which, commencing 
as it did at a time when the amicable relations existing between our country and Great 
Britain seemed likely to be rudely broken, has nevertheless been so happy and eifective 
in its results. 

When the dreadful note of preparation was heard in all the forts, arsenals and navy 
yards, of both countries ; when the slightest word that fell from the lips of the President 
or Premier was invested with such a weight of interest and solemnity as to attract the 
gaze and rivet the attention of the whole civilized world ; when men conversed upon the 
probabilities of war, as upon something almost inevitable ; when as it were the great 
heart of humanity throbbed in that state of suspense and fear, that is felt in the individual 
bosom when the clouds are gathering, and rolling their giant forms across the sky, while 
the deep muttering of the distant thunder indicates the approach of the wrathful tempest, 
this great idea of interweaving the two nations together in the bonds of everlasting peace, 
by appeal of heart to heart, and mind to mind, found a lodgement in a single human 
breast. The effect of that idea upon the great world of mankind has now become a mat- 
ter of history. The peace of two countries has been preserved, and we believe that 
among those measures which have tended to bring about this grand result, so much to be 
desired by the people of both nations, this interchange of fraternal feeling, and brother- 
ly sentiments, is entitled to a prominent place : for it is a most extraordinary occurrence 
indeed, to find the sentiment of those who govern a country behind that of those who are 



